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MONG the handicapped in 
America today there are large 


| numbers of children who are now or 
2) will later become social and economic 


‘liabilities unless society’s attitude to- 


= ward the physically and the mentally 
= handicapped becomes 
| structive. 


wholly con- 


A majority of the physically and 


an . Sof the mentally handicapped children 


: ipossess aptitudes and abilities which, 


a a twhen developed by proper social, aca- 


fdemic and vocational training can 


- | make these children socially and ,eéo- 
== nomically competent. To every child 
awe owe the opportunity to develop to 


the maximum of his capacity. It is 


~~ jour particular duty to see that phy- 
j sically or mentally handicapped chil- 
ee dren have this opportunity, as a mat- 
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ter of right and fair play, in order to 
conserve human resources, and to af- 
ford protection against dependency, 
pauperism, frustration and _ delin- 
quency. 

This country suffers an enormous 
loss, both economic and social, from 
adult handicapped persons, who 
through lack of proper training fa- 
cilities have become to a degree han- 
dicapped and dependent. The poten- 
tial problem of handicapped children 
threatens to be still more serious, due 
to the growing complexity of our 
daily life and the increasing demand 
of industry for the capable and alert. 
The waste of abilit y which. is’ in- 
volved demands that we supply. he 
facilities for thor oueh' training of the 
handicapped. OE PS 3 
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The loss and deprivation to the 
children is alone sufficient cause to 
warrant our striving in their behalf. 

The most immediate objective in 
dealing with the handicapped chil- 
dren is to identify them to determine 
the numbers of them in order to know 
how far their needs are being met and 
to what extent facilities must be pro- 
vided to satisfy their demand. 


Ten Million Handicapped Children 


It is estimated that there are more 
than ten million children in the 
United States who are “handicapped” 
in the sense in which the term is here 
used i. e. children who are blind and 
partially seeing, deaf and hard of 
hearing, crippled, who are mentally 
deficient or disordered, who are suf- 
fering from tuberculosis, parasitic or 
cardiac diseases. 

A recent study to determine the 
number of typical children requiring 
special class provisions in the school 
systems indicates that nearly eight 
per cent of the school population are 
mentally or physically handicapped. 

The above figures indicate that the 
problem of the handicapped child is 
by no means a minor one. It is of 
sufficient scope and interest to chal- 
lenge the efforts of all intelligent, 
thinking persons. Although the 
movement in behalf of these chil- 
dren is progressing with an accelera- 
tion that is encouraging, the results 
are as yet far from satisfactory. This 
is due, primarily to lack of scientific 
knowledge of the problem and to lack 
of adequate facilities for diagnosis, 
treatment’ and training. 

The Committee on the Physically 
Gh gk 
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and Mentally Handicapped of the 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection formulated its 
recommendations for future activi- 
ties on the following principle: 

Like every child, the child who 
may have some physical or mental 
handicap is to be regarded as a po- 
tential social asset and not a liability. 
The handicapped child should be so 
guided that his aptitudes and abilities 
may be given the fullest possible de- 
velopment and that his life may be 
one of usefulness, success and hap- 
piness. 

The question of what we shall do 
to ameliorate the condition of the 
handicapped child is complicated, 
and demands comprehensive _ re- 
search. It involves problems of the 
physical care of the child, in schools, 
in institutions and in the home. It 
involves problems of his education, 
both general and vocational, and it 
involves also problems of social train- 
ing and adjustment. 

The specific recommendations for 
curative and remedial treatment 
must be decided by the needs of the 
individual case and must be made in 
the light of the best scientific knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

An important phase of a complete 
program for physically and mentally 
handicapped children is their educa- 
tion. If doctors and parents and 
teachers would realize that medical 
nomenclature must not necessarily 
be dominated by defects but that ed- 
ucational programs must be based on 
remaining assets, a new attitude to- 
ward handicapped children can be 
fostered. It is conceivable that the 
whole group of children can be re- 
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garded as a Series of stimulating chal- 
lenges of educational methods instead 
of as a load to be carried with pessi- 
mistic fortitude. 

In the education of handicapped 
children there should be a differen- 
tiation of methods and procedures to 
provide the special kind of education 
required by their special needs. 


In view of the relatively longer pe- 
riod of preparation for life’s work 
necessary in the case of handicapped 
children and because of the some- 


what restricted range of employment 


opportunity to them, a restatement 
of the aim of education for them may 
seem advisable. In any such restate- 
ment emphasis should be given to the 
need for vocational training includ- 
ing preparation for professional, com- 
mercial and industrial pursuits de- 
pending upon the degree and nature 
of the handicap; and to the adapta- 
tion of the curriculum, subject mat- 
ter and methods necessary to meet 
the aim. 


The successful vocational adjust- 
ment of the handicapped child is the 
practical test of any program formu- 
lated for the child. The recommenda- 
tions of the committees leading to- 
wards vocational adjustment are 
four-fold: Guidance, training, place- 
ment and follow-up. 


Proper Guidance Essential 


The vocational guidance of the 
physically and mentally handicapped 
should be directed primarily by the 
aptitudes and abilities of the child, 
but never lose sight of the handi- 
caps that are involved. Skillful 
guidance should lead the child into 


those fields in which his handicap will 
not forbid equal competition with the 
normal or even into those in which it 
may be an asset. Such guidance must 
necessarily be given by well-trained 
and competent counsellors who will 
direct the attention of the handi- 
capped child away from what he can- 
not do to what he can do. Specialize 
on strength, not on weakness. Give 
him an opportunity to participate in 
social activities while he is in school, 
Similar to those in which he will par- 
ticipate when he leaves school. 

Vocational training, if related defi- 
nitely to local industrial, commercial 
and professional opportunities, is the 
best guarantee of a specific kind of 
employment. Such training can often 
partially be given within the public 
school system, and through the utili- 
zation of special schools. For a large 
number, however, training on the job 
will have to be arranged. 

The employment of the physically 
and of the mentally handicapped child 
of working age would seem to pro- 
ceed on three levels, viz: 

1. Those who are able to work in 
regular industrial, commercial or pro- 
fessional pursuits alongside of the 
normal worker and on an economic 
competitive basis. 

2. Those who are able to work only 
in a sheltered environment, e.g., a 
subsidized workshop. 

3. Those who are unable to travel 
to and from work and therefore must 
work in their homes, with materials 
and finished products for them. 

In developing these employment 
opportunities, industry becomes the 
focal point for the first level of em- 
ployability. The program of provid- 
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ing fair opportunities of useful and 
profitable employment for the physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped child 
of working age is based on the phil- 
osophy that any handicapped person 
who can, despite his handicap, per- 
form a particular job as well as nor- 
mal persons has a right to employ- 
ment, and furthermore, if he can 
compete with the ablebodied, he will 
secure and hold it. 

Industry is often openminded, 
willing to be convinced of the feasi- 
bility of employing the handicapped. 
If it can be demonstrated to industry 
that a physically or mentally handi- 
capped young person who has been 
adequately prepared can perform as 
well as the normal worker, industry 
will not be slow in providing employ- 
ment opportunities. 

There are also many tasks in city, 
State and Federal establishments 
that could be effectively performed 
by the physically and the mentally 
handicapped. A comprehensive sur- 
vey of these positions should. be made 
with a view of filling these positions 
as far as is practicable with the phys- 
ically and the mentally handicapped. 


Child’s Attitude Toward Handicap 


The ultimate social and economic 
adjustment of the handicapped child 
depends to a large extent upon the 
attitude which he has toward his han- 
dicap, his associates and the work he 
is to do. Social contacts are needed 
in order to enable the child to acquire 
favorable attitudes. Such contacts 
will instill self-confidence, good mor- 
ale and a spirit of independence. 

There should be a plan by which 
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physically or mentally handicapped 
children may have social contacts 
with both normal children and other 
handicapped persons. 

Amelioration of the condition of 
the handicapped child is of great im- 
portance. Still more important would 
be the prevention of the condition. 
Proper medical care of the individual 
cases can do much, and improvement 
in public health work has a consider- 
able value. sa) 

Yet much remains to be learned 
before a large reduction in the total 
number of cases of physical and 
mental disabilities can be accom- 
plished. ; 

As a fundamental step in the for- 
mulation of any preventive program, 
research must be carried on in many 
parts of the field. There is no han- 
dicapped group which is so well under 
control that it does not require re- 
search in practically every phase of 
the problem and especially in the pre- 
ventive aspect. 

It would seem important for the 
White House Conference to find a 
way to continue the study on facili- 
ties, employment, costs, accomplish- 
ments, and results, and the possibili- 
ties of prevention. 

One of the most vital phases in the 
efforts to adjust the handicapped in 
the community is the development of 
a constructive attitude as to the debt 
and the opportunity we owe the phys- 
ically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren. . 

If we want civilization to march 
forward it will march not only on the 
feet. of healthy children, but beside 
them, shoulder to shoulder, must go 
those others—those children we have 
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called “handicapped’’—the lame ones, 
the blind, the deaf, and those sick in 
body and mind. All these children 
are ready to be enlisted in this. mov- 
ing army, ready to make their con- 
tribution to human progress; to bring 
what they have of intelligence, of 


capacity, of spiritual beauty. Amer- 


ican civilization cannot spare them. 
The handicapped child has a right 


1. To as vigorous a body as human 
skill can give him. 

2. To an education so adapted to 
his handicap that he can ke economi- 


‘cally independent and have _ the 


chance for the fullest life of which 
he is capable. 

3. To be brought up and educated 
by those who understand the nature 
of the burden he has to bear and who 
consider it a privilege to help him 
bear it. 

4. To grow up in a world which 
does not set him apart, which looks 
at him, not with scorn or pity or ridi- 
cule—but which welcomes him, ex- 


actly as it welcomes every child, 
which offers him identical privileges 
and identical responsibilities. 

5. To a life on which his handicap 
casts no shadow, but which is full 
day by day with those things which 
make it worth while, with comrade- 
ship, love, work, play, laughter and 
tears—a life in which these things 
bring continually increasing growth, 
richness, release of energies, joy in 
achievement. 


Address made before the Institute of Public 
Affairs, University of Virginia, July 3, 1931. 


+ The program presented herewith is the out- 
growth of the work of the Committee on the 
Physically and Mentally Handicapped of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, William J. Ellis, Chairman. The 
following sub-committees were concerned with 
particular phases: The Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing, Josephine B. Timberlake, Chairman; The 
Visually Handicapped (blind and partially see- 
ing), Robert B. Irwin, Chairman; The Crippled, 
Harry H. Howett, Chairman; Internal Condi- 
tions, LeRoy Wilkes, Chairman; Problems of 
Mental Health, Lawson G. Lowrey, Chairman; 
Problems of Mental Deficiency, E. R. Johnstone, 
Chairman; and the Vocational Adjustment of 
Physically and of Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren, Emil Frankel, Research Secretary. 
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WHAT I WOULD DO BASED ON MY EXPERIE 
TO MAKE WORK PLACES SAFE WERE I 
\EMPLOYER OR OWNER 


\ 






F I were an owner or employer 
with the experience that has been 
acquired from enforcing safety and 
sanitary laws, I would know that 1 


my employees were trained in the 
proper method of creating the prod-— 


ucts manufactured, it would reduce 
injuries, and, therefore, be the best 
asset in my business; and that such 
a policy would be to the best inter- 
ests of the business if the employees 
were properly instructed in Ahe cor- 
rect and safe methods of performing 
their various duties. "s 
Believing in the necessity for prop- 
er instruction and training of em- 
ployees to Beatncl ye conditions, 
naturally I would exercise intelligent 
effort relative to/the arrangement 
and equipment ofthe working places 
in and about ie plant in order to 
provide safety/ comfort and real wel- 
fare for thosé employed. At least I 
would give/as much attention and 
consideration to the selection, train- 
ing and comfort of the employees as 
I would’to the manufacturing equip- 
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ford the cost,” and other state 
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ment, the purchasing of raw mate) 
rial, and the sale and distribution of 
the products manufactured. | 
n the work which we, as enforc- 
yng officers, are doing, we gain some 
varied experiences relative to the dif-# 
arent types of manufacturing ano 
mexcantile establishments ; and while 
we have the opportunity of seeing 
and observing all kinds of establish 
ments, Varying from good to bad, we 
know most of them should be finan- 
clally succeSsful. It makes one mar- 
vel that mary of them are as suc 
cessful as they are, when there isi 
every evidence ‘of their failure to™® 
conduct their businesses in a manner 
that would promote the best interests# 
of the employer and émployees. | 
In our efforts to sectyre proper in-} 
dustrial safeguarding or sanitary 
conditions, we have all ‘heard the 
wornout arguments such as ‘We are} 
not making money,” “We cannot af-| 
ents| 
too numerous to mention. Everybos 
desires that employers make money, 
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